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read Ruskin aloud. He had a mighty singing voice, and chanted rather than read those weltering oceans of eloquence as they have never been given before or since, it is most certain. The description of the Slave Ship, or of Turner's skies, with the burden, c Has Claude given this ? * were declaimed by him in a manner that made them seem as if they had been written for no end but that he should hurl them in thunder on the head of the base criminal who had never seen what Turner saw in the sky.
" About this time, 1854-5, we started weekly Shakespearean readings in one another's rooms. Fulford, Burne-Jones, and Morris were all fine readers: so was Crom Price, who had come up three or four terms after us, to Brasenose. We used to draw lots for the parts. I remember Morris's Macbeth, and his Touchstone particularly ; but most of all his Claudio, in the scene with Isabel. He suddenly raised his voice to a loud and horrified cry at the word c Isabel,' and declaimed the awful following speech, c Aye, but to die, and go we know not where,' in the same pitch. I never heard anything more overpowering. As an incident not in Shakespeare, I may mfention that in the reading of c Troilus and Cressida,' when Thersites ends his catalogue of fools with the remark, * And Patroclus is a fool positive/ and Patroclus asks, f Why am I a fool ?' Morris exclaimed, with intense delight, * Patroclus wants to know why he is a fool!'
" Among those of the set who took part in these readings I would mention two other Birmingham School and Pembroke men; the Rev. James Merrick Guest, still happily surviving in retirement near the School which has been the scene of his life; and the late deeply lamented Dr. Hatch, the theologian, whose noble spirit was not fully known among us."